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Frugality and Deprecation 

How does it sound — this German eloquence applied to 
our own poets? If, as is certain, this is not over-praise, 
why should it not be uttered ? Why should we always smile 
and deprecate and question, with a niggardliness disguised as 
scrupulous intellectuality? Such an attitude conceals our 
most precious spiritual treasures, and deceives the rest of 
the world. It lays us open to such charges as Mr. Scheffauer 
hurls at us from the capital of his "land of poets and 
thinkers," whose "latent creative energies have gone forth 
to conquer a new empire." From that lofty Prussian van- 
tage-ground we and our former Allies are "Brute Might 
armed to the tusks," and Germany is molding the "New 
Renaissance of Humanity . . . content to leave the offal 
and rubbish of a doomed mechanized and mammonized epoch 
to those to whom these things are still Baal." 

The people of America should learn that their poets can- 
not do their work alone. An artist must feel his neighbors 
behind him, pushing, urging, arousing him, if he is to achieve 
his utmost. The great epochs, in any department of human 
activity, come only when a strong creative impulse in the 
minds of the few meets an equal impulse of sympathy in 
the hearts of the many. A masterpiece is no isolated miracle, 
but a conspiracy between a man of genius and his epoch. 

H.M. 

THE DISCIPLES OF GERTRUDE STEIN 

It is somewhat rashly concluded by many English, and 
even by some American critics, that the literature of the 
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United States has had no considerable effect on that of 
Europe. If we consider modern French poetry at all 
closely it is possible to trace a distinct and growing American 
influence. Baudelaire, who condescended to copy Long- 
fellow in his sonnet, Le Guignon, was profoundly influenced 
by Edgar Allan Poe. Mallarme was also a translator of 
Poe; and as these two Frenchmen share with Verlaine the 
mastership of Symbolisme, the whole of that vast and fertile 
movement may be said in some degree to have originated 
in America. 

Coming to more recent days, we find, with the French 
Vnanimistes, that Whitman has ousted Poe. Leaves of 
Grass, some poems of which were translated in Paris 
as early as 1871, was translated in full a few years 
ago by M. Leon Bazalgette; and even M. Claudel has 
tried his hand at a few Whitman poems. French poetry, 
from about 1908 to 1914, was largely Whitmanian. I run 
over these facts, so well known as scarcely to need repeti- 
tion, by way of introducing the new school of French 
humorist poets who derive from the works of Miss Ger- 
trude Stein, and typographically from the newspapers of 
Mr. Hearst. The Raven, Leaves of Grass, Tender Buttons, 
are three impingements of American genius upon the mind 
of Europe. 

French humor, from the earliest times, has been marked 
by a kind of ferocious irony, and a self-mockery very aston- 
ishing to Spaniards and Englishmen ; but clearly it has some 
kinship with American calculated facetiousness. I need only 
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refer to the satiric fabliaux of early France, and to the 
writings of Rabelais, Claude d'Esternod, Claude le Petit, 
and, in the nineteenth century, Aristide Bruant and Laurent 
Tailhade, to prove how persistently this humorous strain 
has endured. Since about 1912 there has been a revival of 
more or less humorous poetry in France. The poetes futu- 
ristes, the poetes cubistes, the simultaneistes, the fantaisistes, 
and lastly the Dadaistes, have contributed in varying degrees 
to the gayety of nations. Obscurity of diction, extreme fragil- 
ity of thought, a pleasing vacuum in place of a subject, and 
typographical excesses, are the hallmark of genius with this 
new group. 

In the short space allotted me I cannot hope to give a 
really adequate account of these numerous and talented 
authors, or even to comment on them at any length. What 
I can do is to translate a few typical specimens and leave 
the reader to fill in his own comments. I begin with the 
late Guillaume Apollinaire, a man of considerable erudition 
and a writer of novels and literary criticism. Like other 
French disciples of Miss Stein, Apollinaire omitted the 
triviality of punctuation ; and, as his vers libre has no strongly 
marked rhythm, I compress my translation into prose form 
to economize space: 

Thy scarlet face thy biplane transformable into a hydroplane 
thy round house where a salt herring swims I need the key of 
eyelids happily we have seen M. Panado and we are tranquil in 

that respect what do you see old M. D 90 or 324 a man in 

the air a calf looking under its mother's belly I have long sought 
on the roads so many eyes are shut on the edge of the woods the 
wind makes the willow plots weep open open open open open look 
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but look the old man washes his feet in the pot una volta ho inteso 
dire Ach du Lieber Gott I began to weep remembering your child- 
hoods and thou^shewest me a terrible violet this little picture where 
there is a carriage reminds me of* the day a day made of pieces 
mauve yellow blue green and red when I went away to the country 
with a charming chimney holding her dog on the leash there is no 
more thou hast no more thy little reed-pipe the chimney smokes 
Russian cigarettes far from me the she-dog barks against the 
lilacs and the burnt-out night-light on the dress the petals have 
fallen two rings of gold near sandals in the sun are lighted but the 
hair is the trolley across Europe dressed in little many-coloured fires. 

This work is entitled Rotsoge, a word I cannot find in 
any dictionary; nor can anyone tell me what it means. The 
poem itself does not suggest to my incomplete intelligence 
what Rotsoge means. Indeed, I do not know what the poem 
"means," but the syntax proves it a masterpiece. After 
Apollinaire, who may be considered the first French apostle 
of Steinism, I come to other not less talented poets. The 
works of M. Blaise Cendrars are frequently tainted with 
intelligibility, and he has written some poems which display 
both emotions and ideas. He is not an out-and-out Steinist, 
but the following quotation from his book, Du Monde 
Entier, will show what he can do: 

The bear the lion the chimpanzee the rattlesnake taught me 
to read Oh that first letter which I spelled out alone and more 
swarming than all creation my uncle said: I am a butcher at Gal- 
veston the slaughter-house is six miles from the town I bring 
back the bleeding animals, at night, beside the sea and when I 

pass the cuttle-fish rise in the air sun set and there was 

still something else the sadness and the "mal du pays." 

M. Jean Cocteau is renowned for his Russian ballet, 
Parade, for his symbolical drawings, and for a book of pro- 
found maxims. Here is a recent poem called Child's Nurse: 
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Composition for trombones alone polka soft caramels acidulated 
bon-bons pastilles ENTR'ACTE the smell in sabots fine satin game 
killed by the drum Hambourg bock raspberry syrup bird-catcher 
with his own hands intermezzo uniform blue a trapeze burns in- 
cense to death. 

I cannot hope to reproduce the marvellous typography 
of M. Reverdy or of M. Tzara; but after all in literature it 
is the thought, the emotion, the revery we seek rather than 
luxuries of printing. Most of the poems of M. Reverdy 
are too long to quote; here is a short one which should in- 
trigue lovers of Martial and Herrick: 

The rum is excellent the pipe is bitter and the stars which 
fall from your hair fly away in the chimney. 

M. Tristan Tzara is the chief of the Dadaistes. I advise 

any one who wishes to study his work to procure some 

copies of Dadaiste propaganda, which are sent gratis to 

any one brave enough to express an interest. I prefer to 

quote the work of a hitherto unknown genius, M. G. Ribe- 

mont-Dessaignes, which seems to me to synthesize the whole 

movement. The title is Sliding Trombone: 

On my head I have a little wing which turns in the wind 
and pumps water into my mouth and into my eyes for appetites 
and ecstasies in my ears I have a little cornet full of the smell of 
absinthe and on my nose a green paraquet which flaps its wings 
and cries: To Arms! when grains of sun fall from the sky the 
absence of steel in the heart in the depth of old un-stoppered 
stagnant realities is partial to lunatic tides I am captain and 
Alsatian at the cinema in my stomach I have a little agricultural 
machine which cuts and binds electric wires the cocoa-nuts thrown 
by the melancholy monkey fall like spit-gobs in the water or flower 
again as petunias in my stomach I have an ocarina and I have a 
virginal liver I nourish my poet with the feet of a pianist whose 
teeth are even and odd and at night on gloomy Sundays I cast 
morganatic dreams to the turtle-doves which laugh like hell. 
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Other poets of similar inspiration are Ph. Soupault, Louis 
Aragon, Andre Breton, Raymond Radiguet, Gabrielle Buffet, 
J. Perez Jorba, Pierre Albert Birot, Paul Dermee and Ce- 
line,Arnauld. I know nothing of them beyond their works. 
It is noticeable that the style of these ladies and gentlemen, 
so obscure in their poetry, is comparatively limpid in their 
advertisements; their names are also easy to read. 

Americans, who believe with me that literature is some- 
thing more than a series of little jokes, "leg-pullings," "as- 
tonishing the grocers," and so on, must forgive me for 
throwing the ultimate responsibility for this "new art" upon 
America. Perhaps Italy, with Marinetti, should bear some 
of the blame, but Tender Buttons and America are the real 
parents. Richard Aldington 

REVIEWS 

CAMOUFLAGE 

Reynard the Fox, or the Ghost Heath Run, by John Mase- 

field. Macmillan Co. 
Enslaved, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

John Masefield is almost too good to be true, too divinely 
simple and child-like. Here are his two latest books, one a 
superior nursery-rhyme for growing-up and adult boys and 
girls; and the other mostly romantic tales creaking with all 
the old machinery — the first long narrative, Enslaved, giving 
us actually a lovely lady abducted by pirates, followed by 
her voluntary-slave lover, rescued by him from the Khalif's 
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